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PHILIPPINE  1959  COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL 
EXPORTS  DOWN  12  PERCENT  FROM  I958 

Philippine  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  1959  totaled  ^-75^305  long 
tons,  oil  basis,  a  decline  of  12  percent  from  1958.    Copra  exports  were  down  10 
percent  while  coconut  oil  shipments  were  off  22  percent  (see  table,  page  27). 
Desiccated  coconut  shipments  of  5^877  short  tons  in  1959  were  slightly  above 
the  5^,073  tons  sent  out  in  1958.    The  United  States  took  99  percent  of  the  1959 
exports . 

The  Philippine  copra  export  price  in  mid- January  was  about  $237 '00  per  long 
ton,  f.o.b.  Philippine  ports.    Local  buying  prices  were  reported  at  1+7.00  to 
I+7.5O  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($238.77  to  $2*4-1.31  per  long  ton)  resecada  Manila 
and.  1+0.00  to  1+6. 00  pesos  ($203.21  to  $233.69)  in  producing  areas. 
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FRENCH  1959  TOBACCO  CEOP 
A  LITTLE  LARGER 

The  1959  crop  of  tobacco  in  France  is  placed  at  112.7  million  pounds-- 
up  6  percent  from  1958  hut  "the  second-smallest  since  1953*    Planted  area 
this  year  was  the  smallest  since  19^-6,  but  yields  were  better  than  average. 

French  imports  of  tobacco  during  the  first  6  months  of  1959  totaled 
32.7  million  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  10  percent --mainly 
fire-cured  and  Burley.    Yugoslavia,  the  most  important  source  of  tobacco 
imports  during  the  January-June  1959  period,  supplied  8.7  million  pounds. 


RHODESIAN  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 
EXPORTS  UP  IN  1959 

Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  totaled  117.3  million  pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1959*  In 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958,  exports  totaled  95 ^  million.  Exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  major  purchaser,  rose  from  58  million  pounds 
in  January-September  1958  to  70«1  million  in  1959 •    Australia's  takings 
also  were  up,  from  10.1  million  to  10.6  million. 

Significant  gains  occurred  in  exports  to  West  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Hong  Kong,  but  shipments  to  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  declined. 

TOBACCO,  FLUE-CURED:    Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  exports 
by  country  of  destination,  January-September  1958  and  1959 
 (Export  weight)   


Destination 


[ January-September 


1958 


1959 


Destination 


\ January -September 


1958 


1959 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

United  Kingdom  :  57,966 

Australia  :  10,078 

Union  of  South  : 

Africa  :  1,9^0 

Hong  Kong  :  1,^76 

Netherlands  :  7,  ^38 

West  Germany........:  7,879 

Belgium  :  2,111 

Denmark  :  2,233 


I,  000 
pounds 

70,079 
10,582 

2,711 
2,kkk 
7,051 

II,  562 

3,177 
l,2kQ 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

Sweden  :  123 

Noway  :  k-12 

Portugal  : 

Austria  :  100 

France  :  121 

Belgian  Congo  :  320 

Other  :  3,172 

Total  :  95,369 


1,000 
pounds 

680 
565 
97 

166 

1,1^7 
5,766 


117,275 


Tobacco  Intelligence  (London) . 
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GREEK -SOVIET  TRADE  PROTOCOL 
INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

A  protocol  to  the  Greek-Soviet  trade  pact  concluded  on  July  28,  1958, 
was  signed  in  Moscow  on  October  31;  1959.    This  protocol  revises  import- 
export  lists  of  commodities  to  be  traded  between  the  two  countries  in  i960. 
About  18  million  pounds  of  tobacco  is  included  as  one  of  the  items  Greece 
will  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  i960  in  exchange  for  Soviet  petrole- 
um products  and  industrial  goods. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES 
UPWARD  TREND  IN  COLOMBIA 

Colombian  tobacco  production,  mainly  dark  air-cured,  at  88  million 
pounds  in  1959>  was  k.2  million  pounds  larger  than  the  1958  crop  of  83.8 
million  pounds.    Tobacco  production  has  increased  every  year  for  the  last 
7  years  in  Colombia.    Weather  favored  the  1959  crop,  and  losses  from  in- 
sects and  diseases  were  reduced  by  better  farming  methods.    Most  of  the 
increased  production  will  be  used  domestically. 

BRAZIL  CHANGES  EXPORT 
EXCHANGE  RATES 

On  December  3°,  1959>  Brazil  changed  the  exchange  rates  applicable 
to  several  of  its  export  commodities.  The  changes  followed  the  pattern 
of  similar  measures  earlier  in  the  year,  the  shifts  being  either  into  a 
higher  fixed-rate  category  or  into  the  free  exchange  market. 

The  following  schedule  of  export  exchange  rates  is  now  effective: 

Coffee  and  cacao  beans  76  cruzeiros  per  dollar 

Cacao  derivatives,  castor  oil 
seeds,  and  crude  petroleum 

and  derivatives  100  cruzeiros  per  dollar 

All  other  commodities  Free  market  rate 

Exporters  of  commodities  subject  to  the  free  market  rate  will  be 
paid  in  cash  at  a  fixed  conversion  factor  of  130  cruzeiros  per  dollar 
and  will  receive  the  balance  in  non-negotiable  Bank  of  Brazil  securities 
redeemable  at  face  value  at  the  end  of  6  months.    The  free  market  rate 
has  shown  a  depreciating  trend  since  early  summer  and  recently  rose  above 
200  cruzeiros  per  dollar. 

Previously,  cacao  paste  and  castor  oil  seeds  were  in  the  76  cruzeiro 
category.    Commodities  formerly  in  the  100  cruzeiro  category  included 
cacao  butter,  carnauba  and  ouricuri  wax,  leaf  tobacco,  mate,  pinewood, 
manganese  ore,  and  certain  other  minor  exports. 
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INDONESIA  AND  AUSTRALIA 
SIGN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Indonesia  will  export  rubber,  tea,  coffee,  kapok,  oil,  and  bauxite 
to  Australia  under  a  trade  agreement  signed  recently.    In  return,  Australia 
will  ship  wheat  flour  and  manufactured  goods  to  Indonesia.    The  agreement, 
which  replaces  one  signed  in  1957,  is  retroactively  effective  as  of  July 
1,  1959,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  until  June  30,  i960.    No  quotas  were 
listed. 

ARGENTINE -CHILEAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  EXTENDED 

Argentina  and  Chile  have  extended  the  commercial  agreement  originally 
signed  by  the  two  countries  in  May  1957 •    It  will  extend  to  December  31, 
i960,  unless  terminated  by  signing  of  the  proposed  free  trade  agreement 
between  South  American  countries. 

The  commercial  agreement  covers  an  exchange  of  goods  which  amounted 
to  $90 .  ^  million  in  1958*    Commodities  involved  include  Argentine  wheat, 
vegetable  oils,  cattle,  meat,  wool,  animal  fat,  and  tanning  extract  and 
Argentine  nitrates,  copper,  coal,  lumber,  and  iron  ore. 

CANADA  ENDS  SMALL -LOT  INSPECTION 
EXEMPTION  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Effective  January  1,  i960,  small -lot  movement  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables into  Canada  is  no  longer  exempt  from  inspection  requirements. 
Canadian  law  requires  that  all  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
be  accompanied  by  government  inspection  certificates  affirming  that 
at  the  time  and  place  of  direct  shipment  to  Canada,  the  produce  met 
Canadian  import  standards. 

Shipments  up  to  25  packages,  boxes,  crates,  bags,  etc.,  have  been 
exempted  from  this  regulation.    The  Canadian  Government  states  that 
importers  have  been  buying  goods  in  daily  shipments  of  25  packages  and 
circumventing  the  intent  of  the  law.    Thus,  the  exemption  is  removed 
and  all  fruits  and  vegetables  must  now  have  certificates. 

FRANCE  TEMPORARILY  EASES  MARKING 
REQUIREMENTS  ON  IMPORTED  PRESERVES 

France  has  announced  that  imports  of  preserves  and  semi -pre serves 
in  tins  (recently  liberalized)  will  be  permitted  until  January  1,  I96I, 
even  if  the  country  of  origin  is  indicated  only  in  indelible  ink.  The 
law  requires  that  this  information  be  stamped  or  embossed  on  the  tin, 
but  recognizing  that  this  may  be  difficult  for  some  supplying  countries 
to  work  this  out  immediately,  France  is  allowing  the  above  grace  period. 
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COLOMBIA  PLANS  EXPANSION 
OF  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

The  Colombian  Government  expects  to  spend  50  million  pesos  in  i960  for 
construction  of  warehouses  and  silos  to  store  agricultural  commodities.  The 
National  Supply  Institute  (INA)  plans  to  enlarge  its  storage  facilities,  since 
inadequate  on-the-farm  storage  has  caused  considerable  waste  and  lowering  of 
quality.    (  50  million  pesos  is  about  $7.8  million.) 

SPAIN'S  TABLE  OLIVE 
PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

Spain's  1959-60  production  of  exportable  table  olives  is  estimated  at 
63,000  short  tons.    Production  estimates  by  varieties  are:     Manzanillas  2^,000 
tons,  Queens  27 ,,000  tons,  and  others  12,000  tons.    Quality  of  both  olives  and 
pimientos  is  reported  very  good.    Table  olive  production  in  1958-59  was  60,000 
tons . 

A  good  1959-60  export  season,  with  table  olive  shipments  ranging  between 
^7>000  and  U8,500  tons,  is  expected  by  Spanish  exporters.    Prices  for  the  cur- 
rent season  are  reported  to  be  lower  than  those  of  1958-59'    Spain's  exports 
of  y+,800  tons  of  table  olives  last  season  were  considerably  less  than  the 
5^500  tons  exported  during  1957-58.    Canada  was  the  largest  purchaser  of 
Spanish  table  olives  during  1958-59;  buying  almost  29,100  tons.    The  United 
States  was  the  next  largest  purchaser,  taking  about  9,700  tons. 

MEXICAN  AND  CUBAN  WINTER  VEGETABLE 
ACREAGE  REVISED  UPWARD 

Vegetable  production  prospects  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  continue  ex- 
cellent, and  there  is  a  record  supply  of  irrigation  water  in  the  reservoirs. 
Winter  vegetables  in  Florida  have  been  damaged  and  delayed  by  excessive  rains, 
thereby  causing  relatively  high  prices  for  most  of  these  commodities. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Mexican  vegetable  plantings  have  been 
increased  over  earlier  intentions.    Acreage  of  "ground"  tomatoes,  bell  peppers, 
and  cantaloups  is  almost  double  the  mid-November  indications  and  above  figures 
of  recent  years.    Watermelon  and  pea  acreages,  however,  are  below  the  large 
plantings  of  last  year.    Watermelons  were  severely  damaged  by  disease  in  several  j 
areas  last  season.    Much  of  the  vegetable  acreage  is  concentrated  in  the 
Culiacan  Valley. 

If  weather  continues  favorable,  Mexican  production  should  set  a  record. 
The  volume  of  exports  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  price  levels  in  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  markets . 

Cuban  acreages  of  staked  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  have  been  revised  upward 
slightly,  but  both  are  below  last  year.    Unfavorable  weather  early  in  the 
season  damaged  the  early  plantings  and  delayed  the  marketing  season.  Exports 
are  likely  to  be  below  last  year's. 
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WINTER  VEGETABLES:    Mexican  and  Cuban  planted  acreage  intended  primarily 

for  export  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
 1956-57  through  1959-60  


Area  and  commodity 

; 1956-57  1/ 

• 

: 1957-58  1/ 

:  1958-59 

•1959-60  2/ 

MEXICO 

* 

:  Acres 

• 

:  Acres 

;  Acres 

:  Acres 

West  Coast: 

• 
• 

:  30,800 
.  1,900 
2,^00 
:  2,100 

;  — 

2,800 
:  3,000 
1,200 

:  51,700 
:  5,1*00 

l+,200 

:  3,000 
:  500 
:  300 
:  150 

jl 
3,8oo 

:  6,800 

58,600 
:  6,800 
:  5,300 
:  1,800 
:  1,200 
:  1,000 
:  250 
500 

:  5,800 
:       k, 500 

East  Coast  (Tampico-Mante) : 

5,000 

CUBA 

• 

•  « 

Cucumbers  (includes  pickles). 

.:      ^,000  : 

500  ' 
2,000  : 
1^,500 

kj  i+,000 

2,500 

^,700 

h/  3,600 

2,^00 

h,koo 

l/  Prior  to  1958-59,  Mexican  beansj  cucumbers,  squash,  and  sweet  corn  were 
included  in  "Miscellaneous"* 

2/  Preliminary.    3/  Not  available. 

Kj  Includes  Italian-type  tomatoes  for  cooking  and  processing. 


CUBA'S  AGRARIAN  REFORM  INSTITUTE 
STEPS  UP  ACTIVITIES 

INRA  (National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform)  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  factor  in  Cuba's  export-import  trade.    Recently,  it  was  authorized 
to  export  3,^50  carcasses  of  beef  in  an  attempt  to  curb  declining  livestock 
prices. 

INRA  has  also  been  designated  as  the  sole  purchaser  of  the  Cuban  potato 
crop,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  it  reduced  'the  fixed  retail  price 
from  8  cents  to  7  cents. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  HOPES  TO  EXPORT 
DRIED  PRUNES  TO  U.  S. 

Two  Yugoslav  dried  prune  cooperatives  have  reportedly  signed  provisional 
contracts  for  exports  to  the  United  States  of  660  short  tons  each.  Finality 
of  the  sales  depends  on  acceptance  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  two  11 -ton 
trial  shipments  made  in  December. 

The  projected  shipments  of  dried  prunes  will  he  used  for  juice  by  the  U.  S. 
importers.    Contract  price  of  the  Yugoslav  prunes  (mercantile  size  of  over  120 
prunes  per  1.1  pounds)  is  reported  to  be  about  12.7  cents  per  pound  unpitted 
and  19«3  cents  pitted,  c.i.f.  New  York.    More  than  half  of  the  total  quantity 
will  be  pittedj  all  have  been  washed*    They  will  be  packed  in  new  wooden  boxes, 
28  pounds  net. 

AUSTRALIAN  LAMB  EXPORT 
SEASON  DISAPPOINTING 

As  Australia's  season  of  lamb  slaughtering  for  export  draws  to  a  close, 
it  appears  that  exports  of  lamb  will  be  down  significantly  from  the  previous 
year.    Lamb  delivered  into  store  for  export  during  July-November  1959  amounted 
to  37  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  k-6  percent  from  the  68  million  pounds  de- 
livered during  the  same  period  in  1958. 

The  decline  in  lamb  export  slaughterings  ia  attributed  principally  to 
extremely  low  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  normally  the  market  for  about  90 
percent  of  Australia* s  lamb  exports.    A  contributing  factor  was  drought  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country;  this  resulted  in  fewer  lambs  being  marketed 
and  also  a  reduction  in  quality  and  weight. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 
LARGER  IN  NOVEMBER 

U.S.  shipments  of  most  livestock  products  in  November  1959  were  substanti- 
ally larger  than  in  November  1958. 

Principal  gains  were  in  exports  of  animal  fats,  fresh  and  frozen  meats, 
variety  meats,  hog  casings,  and  mohair.    Shipments  of  canned  meats,  sausages, 
other  natural  casings,  and  kipskins  declined.    Exports  of  cattle  hides  and 
calfskins  were  above  year-earlier  levels  for  the  first  time  in  several  months, 
reflecting  the  sharp  drop  in  previous  high  prices. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1959>  exports  of  animal  fats,  pork,  variety 
meats,  hog  casings,  mohair,  and  sheep  and  lamb  skins  registered  very  sharp 
gains  over  1958  while  shipments  of  bovine  hides  and  skins  fell  sharply.  In 
most  cases,  price  was  the  major  factor  bringing  about  these  changes.  During 
most  of  1959,  prices  of  pork,  pork  products,  and  tallow  were  sharply  below 
year-earlier  levels.    In  contrast,  prices  of  cattle  hides  in  the  first  half  of 
1959  were  about  double  those  of  1958.    Increased  foreign  demand  for  mohair 
caused  both  exports  and  prices  to  rise  sharply  in  1959 . 
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U.K.  EXPECTED  TO  IMPORT 
LESS  POLISH  BACON 

According  to  a  Board  of  Trade  announcement,  a  quota  of  kk.Q  million 
pounds  has  been  established  for  Polish  bacon  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  first  half  of  i960. 

A  Polish  trade  delegation  in  London  and  the  U.K.  Government  were 
reported  by  the  board  to  have  been  unable  to  concur  on  a  new  trade  agree- 
ment, but  did  agree  to  extend  the  existing  agreement  (due  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1959)  until  June  30,  i960. 

Import  quotas  for  trade  between  the  two  countries  during  this  period 
were  fixed  at  50  percent  of  the  quotas  established  for  calendar  1959> 
except  in  the  case  of  U.K.  imports  of  Polish  bacon.    This  quota  of  kh.Q 
million  pounds  is  9«5  million  pounds  less  than  50  percent  of  the  108.6- 
million-pound  quota  for  1959*    The  reduced  quota  on  Polish  bacon  is  said 
to  be  a  result  of  the  U.K.  decision  to  allow  imports  of  56  million  pounds 
of  pork  from  North  America.    Bacon  is  the  principal  commodity  that  Poland 
sells  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


AUSTRALIAN  BEEF  SHIPMENTS 
TO  U.  S.  IN  DECEMBER 

Two  ships  left  Australia  in  December  with  56I+,  ^80  pounds  of  frozen 
baef  for  the  United  States. 


Ship 

Sailing  date 

Destination  l/ 

!  Quantity 
(■pounds) 

Pioneer  Isle 

December  9 

:    New  York 

89,600 

Boston 

:           22, kOO 

Arcadia 

December  11 

San  Francisco 

;  ^52,480 

1/  Cities  listed  indicate  location  of  purchasers,  and  are  usually  also 
the  port  of  arrival  and  general  market  area  for  the  meat;  in  some  in- 
stances, meat  may  be  diverted  to  these  areas  for  sale. 

GUATEMALA  TO  CUT  LARD 
IMPORTS  IN  HALF 

Under  an  Executive  Order,  Guatemala's  i960  lard  imports  will  be  limited 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  that  entered  from  January  1  through  December 
15,  1959.    Quotas  for  individual  importers  will  be  based  on  the  quantity 
each  imported  during  the  1959  period. 
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The  limitation  is  another  in  a  series  of  government  measures  designed  to 

protect  local  industries  and  conserve  foreign  exchange.    Lard  was  included  in 

a  long  list  of  food  items  on  which  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  were  in- 
creased recently  "by  20  percent. 

U.  S.  lard  exports  to  Guatemala  during  January -November  1959  totaled  6,1+ 
million  pounds,  compared  with  3.1  million  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 
Guatemalan  lard  imports  in  1958  totaled  about  12  million  pounds ,  of  which  37 
percent  came  from  the  United  States  and  6l  percent  from  the  Netherlands. 

SPAIN  HAS  POTENTIAL  FOR 
LARGER  HONEY  EXPORTS 

The  pressure  of  large  Spanish  honey  supplies  and  a  limited  domestic  market 
indicates  the  possibility  of  an  upturn  in  exports. 

Spain  now  has  about  1  million  beehives  of  all  types.    Although  the  number 
of  beehives  has  dwindled  during  the  past  few  years,  production  per  hive  has 
increased  through  improved  management  and  greater  use  of  hives  with  removable 
sections.    Spain's  honey  production  in  the  1958-59  season  was  approximately 
19.8  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  2,2  million  pounds  over  that  of 
1957-58. 

Local  commercial  demand  is  limited  principally  to  nougat  factories.  Ex- 
ports have  generally  declined  since  the  early  1900' s  except  for  a  brief  boom 
during  World  War  I  when  exports  of  honey  rose  to  more  than  8,8  million  pounds 
annually . 

In  recent  years,  annual  exports  have  ranged  from  1.2  to  2.6  million  pounds, 
but  have  averaged  less  than  1,7  million  pounds.    Now,  with  a  2-year  supply  of 
honey  on  hand,  Spain  may  be  expected  to  give  more  attention  to  its  export  trade, 
which  according  to  local  reports  has  suffered  from  lack  of  organization  and 
market  promotion  among  exporters, 

EL  SALVADOR  REVISES  COFFEE 
SALES  REGULATIONS 

The  Salvadoran  National  Coffee  Department  (Departamento  Nacional  de  Cafe), 
a  regulatory  body,  on  December  17  issued  two  decrees  affecting  sales  practices 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Decree  No,  1+1  suspended  the  registration  of  contracts  involving  less  than 
premium  grades  for  shipment  before  March  31>  i960.    It  noted  that  the  first- 
quarter  quota  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  was  filled,  and  that 
the  second-quarter  quota  ( January -March  i960)  was  nearly  filled  by  future 
sales  contracts.    Decree  No.  1+2  set  minimum  sales  prices  for  contracts  with 
delivery  dates  from  April  1,  i960,  forward.    The  price  floors  are  roughly  in 
line  with  futures  quotations  for  the  spring  of  i960. 
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ALLOTMENT  OF  GHANA'S  COCOA 
EXPORT  DUTY  PROCEEDS  CHANGED 

Recent  legislation  gives  the  Government  of  Ghana  more  authority  in  using 
cocoa  export  duty  proceeds. 

Previously,  these  earnings  were  arbitrarily  divided  between  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  ( current  revenue  fund)  and  the  Development  Fund;  the  split  will  now 
be  decided  each  year  by  the  National  Assembly.    In  effect,  the  legislation 
gives  the  Minister  of  Finance  a  free  hand  in  allocating  the  proceeds.    It  is 
expected  that  total  proceeds  in  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  more  than  LG 
2k  million  ($67,200,000). 

NEW  COFFEE  EXPORT  REGULATIONS 
ESTABLISHED  IN  ANGOLA 

The  Portuguese  Coffee  Board  recently  set  minimum  f.o.b.  prices  for  exports 
of  coffee  from  Angola.    However,  the  Angolan  delegate  to  the  Coffee  Board  may 
make  upward  or  downward  revisions  of  not  more  than  5  percent  every  2  weeks  to 
reflect  market  fluctuations.    Greater  changes  must  be  approved  by  the  Angolan 
Government  General. 

Along  with  the  export  quotas  established  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  a  retention  quota  for  Angola  has  been  established  by  the  Coffee 
Board.    Exporters  are  to  deposit  in  Coffee  Board  warehouses  coffee  equal  to 
l8.5  percent  of  the  amount  exported.    Of  the  retention  quota,  exporters  may 
freely  dispose  of  60  percent  of  the  exportable  coffee  to  Portuguese  territories. 
The  remaining  ^0  percent  may  be  freed,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  export  to  Portu- 
guese territories  as  the  Coffee  Board  sees  fit,  i.e.,  according  to  the  demand, 
particularly  in  Portugal  itself. 

RICE  PLANTING  DELAYED  IN 
RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  BRAZIL 

Unfavorable  weather  delayed  rice  planting  by  several  weeks  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul- -Brazil1 s  rice -exporting  state.    It  is  believed  the  1959-60  harvest 
will  be  a  month  or  so  late.    Harvesting  normally  begins  in  March, 

To  prevent  a  further  price  rise,  around  December  1  the  state  government 
prohibited  shipments  to  other  Brazilian  states  until  inventory  was  made  of 
available  stocks.    State  authorities  and  the  Rice  Institute  then  agreed  that 
60  percent  of  current  stocks  (around  1,587,000  cwt.  milled)  could  be  shipped 
to  other  Brazilian  states.    The  remaining  ^J-O  percent  will  be  kept  for  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul's  requirements  until  the  new  crop  starts  coming  to  market. 

No  rice  is  now  available  for  export.    Despite  the  sharp  reduction   in  the 
I958-59  crop  by  floods,  216,^00  cwt.  of  rice  were  exported  under  commitment 
to  Indonesia  in  January -March  1959 • 
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BURMA  EXPORTS  LESS 
RICE  IN  NOVEMBER 


Burma's  exports  of  milled  rice  in  November,  at  100,593  long  tons,  were 
less  than  half  October  exports  of  2M+,  000  tons  and  the  smallest  since 
January  1959*    January -November  exports  totaled  1,672,000  tons,  of  which 
l,32l+, 000  tons  were  of  the  1958-59  crop. 

Rice  stocks  available  for  export  on  November  28  were  reported  at 
680,000  tons,  including  51+8,000  tons  from  the  1959-60  harvest.  Receipts 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  for  rice  sales  from  January 
through  November  amounted  to  61+3  million  kyats  ($125,030,000). 


U.S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED  EXPORTS 
LARGER  IN  NOVEMBER 


U.S.  grass  and  legume  seed  exports  in  November  amounted  to  5,310,000 
pounds,  compared  with  4,61+6,000  pounds  in  November  1958*    The  sharpest 
increase  was  in  shipments  of  "other"  grasses,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to 
Western  Europe. 

France,  Canada,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  received  the 
largest  shipments  in  November. 

GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:     U.S.  exports,  November  and  July-November 

1958  and  1959 


November 


Kind  of  seed 


:  1958 


1959 


July  1  -  November  30 


1958 


1959 


1,000 
pounds 


Alfalfa,  certified  :  766 

Alfalfa,  uncertified. 262 

Alfalfa,  total  :  1,028 

Alsike  ;  102 

Ladino  :  126 

Clovers,  other  :  166 

Bentgrass  :  629 

Fescue   888 

Kentucky  bluegrass  :  31^ 

Orchard  ,  :  3 

Redtop  :  90 

Timothy  :  710 

Grasses,  other  :  590 

• 

Total  :  h,6k6 


1,000 
pounds 

3^2 
303 


1,000 
pounds 

2,  Oik 
731 


61+5 


2.71+5 


102 
261+ 
568 

^53 
657 

20 

0 

96 

1+61+ 
2,Ql+l 


T6T 

61+6 

820 
1,293 
2,329 

83I+ 
65 

199 
1,317 
2,55^ 


1,000 
pounds 

1,588 
It  580 


3.168 


230 
61+1+ 
98^ 
1,213 
1,829 
107 

3^ 
22I+ 

583 
^,563 


5,310 


12,966 


13,579 
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PAKISTAN  PLANS  TO  IMPORT 
RICE  FROM  BURMA 

Pakistan  plans  to  import  200,000  long  tons  of  rice  from  Burma  during 
i960.    An  official  delegation  to  that  country  expects  to  negotiate  a  new 
long-term  rice  agreement  soon  between  the  two  countries.    The  current 
3 -year  agreement  will  expire  on  February  26,  i960. 


COLOMBIA  INVITES  BIDS  ON 
U.S.  OR  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

Colombia's  National  Institute  of  Food  Supply  (INA),  which  regulates 
the  country's  domestic  and  foreign  trade  in  basic  foodstuff s,  invited 
bids  early  in  December  to  supply  10,000  metric  tons  of  Manitoba  or  U.S. 
Dark  Hard  Winter  wheat  to  be  paid  for  dollars.    Total  imports  of  wheat, 
including  flour,  in  calendar  i960  are  expected  to  range  between  130,000 
and  150,000  metric  tons  grain  equivalent,  with  the  United  States  the 
major  supplier. 

Required  specifications  for  the  10,000  tons  follow:  minimum  specific 
weight,  60  pounds  per  bushel;  minimum  protein,  12  percent;  maximum 
moisture,  lk^  percent;  maximum  foreign  material,  0.5  percent;  maximum 
content  of  other  cereals  or  classes  of  wheat,  5  percent;  and  maximum 
damaged  grains,  1  percent. 

Required  documentation  for  wheat  from  the  United  States  follows: 
commercial  and  consular  invoices;  certificates  of  origin  and  embarca- 
tion;  phytosanitary  certificate  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
certification  that  the  wheat  is  free  from  live  weevils;  certification  by 
the  General  Superintendence  Company  that  the  bags,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  weigh  10  ounces  per  yard;  and  certification  of  the  U.S.  Federal 
Inspection  Service  that  protein  and  other  factors  meet  required  specifi- 
cations . 

Colombia's  wheat  needs  are  expanding  because  of  population  growth 
and  an  increasing  preference  for  wheat  products  in  place  of  corn,  yuca, 
and  potatoes.    Despite  a  high  price  support — 129  pesos  per  cargo  of  iko 
kilos  ($3»69  Per  bushel) --little  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing 
domestic  production,  mainly  because  land  suitable  for  wheat  growing  is 
limited  and  other  crops  compete  for  use  of  the  land.    Annual  require- 
ments range  around  300,000  metric  tons. 

IRELAND  LICENSING 
FEED  GRAIN  IMPORTS 

Licenses  for  feed  grain    imports  into  Ireland  during  1959-60 
(August-July)  are  being  granted  only  on  a  ton-for-ton  basis  against 
barley  exports.    Corn  imports  have  been  limited  to  a  maximum  of  ^0,000 
long  tons. 
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IRISH  I96O-6I  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE  SET  AT 
PRESENT  LEVEL;  BARLEY  SUPPORT  RAISED 

Ireland's  fixed  basic  producer  price  for  homegrown  wheat  during  the 
coming  1960-61  season  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  current  ( 1959-60 ) 
season — 73s.  6d.  per  barrel  of  280  pounds  ($2.35  per  bushel).    This  is 
the  fixed  price  for  millable  wheat  running  6k  pounds  or  more  to  the 
bushel  and  containing  25  to  26  percent  moisture  and  less  than  k  percent 
foreign  matter. 

Premiums  and  discounts  for  wheat  varying  from  the  base  grade  have 
not  been  announced.    During  the  current  season  they  are  as  follows:  a 
bonus  of  5s.  per  barrel  (l6  cents  per  bushel)  for  wheat  with  less  than 
22  percent  moisture,  and  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  (8  cents  per  bushel)  with 
22  to  25  percent.    To  assure  orderly  marketing,  an  additional  bonus  of 
2s.  6d.  per  barrel  was  paid  for  millable  wheat  sold  between  December  1 
and  31 >  1959>  an&  5s.  per  barrel  for  sales  after  January  1,  i960.  A 
deduction  of  5s.  per  barrel  is  made  for  each  pound  that  wheat  runs 
below  6k  pounds  per  bushel,  down  to  55  pounds.    Deductions  are  also 
made  when  screenings  exceed  k  percent  and  moisture  content  25  percent. 

The  I96O-61  base  price  will  again  be  limited  to  300,000  long  tons 
of  dried  millable  wheat,  considered  to  be  the  maximum  quantity  of 
homegrown  wheat  that  Irish  millers  can  use  in  order  to  produce  bread 
flour  of  desired  quality.    If  the  i960  crop  exceeds  that  level,  a 
deduction  will  be  made  from  the  price  to  cover  losses  on  the  sale  of 
the  surplus.    A  fairly  sharp  increase  is  forecast  for  i960  acreage; 
280,000  acres  were  sown  in  1959« 

Ireland  tries  to  hold  down  wheat  production  to  75  to  80  percent  of 
domestic  needs  and  encourage  feed  grain  production  instead.  Growers 
can  only  sell  millable  wheat  to  dealers  licensed  by  the  government  to 
purchase  for  the  mills.    Flour  mills  must  use  the  entire  commercial 
crop  of  millable  wheat,  and  mill  it  at  a  fixed  extraction  rate.  The 
maximum  percentage  of  imported  wheat  that  may  be  used  in  flour  milling 
is  also  fixed.    The  government  purchases  at  the  fixed  price  any  wheat 
that  is  unsuitable  for  flour.    Such  wheat  is  resold  locally  or  ex- 
ported for  feed;  the  government  absorbs  any  loss  not  covered  by  the 
levy  on  wheat  produced  in  excess  of  300,000  long  tons. 

The  I96O-6I  floor  price  for  feed  barley  will  be  E19  ($53.20)  per 
long  ton,  compared  with  618  10s.  ($51«8o)  per  ton  in  1959-60.  This 
is  an  increase  of  Is.  (ik  cents)  per  barrel  of  22^-  pounds  (3  cents 
per  bushel)  over  the  1959-60  price  of  38s.  per  barrel  ($l.lU  per 
bushel) .    The  new  price  is  for  barley  of  20  percent  moisture  content 
delivered  to  purchasers*  premises.    Deduction  and  premiums  are  pro- 
vided for  barley  with  a  higher  or  lower  moisture  content.    The  i960 
barley  area  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the  1959  record  of 
330,000  acres. 
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WEST  GERMAN  STORAGE  AGENCY  UNLOADING 
RYE  STOCKS  AT  SUBSIDIZED  PRICES 

West  Germany's  Import  Storage  Agency  has  announced  that  it  will  sell 
rye  from  its  stocks  to  feed  manufacturers  at  a  subsidized  price  of  DM300 
to  DM36O  ($71.92  to  $86.31)  per  metric  ton. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  rye  that  manufacturers  use  in  making  cattle 
feed  mixtures  to  supplement  and  replace  scarce  roughage ,  50  percent  may 
be  rye  bought  from  the  agency  stocks;  but  this  rye  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purposes. 

The  objectives  are  to  help  drought -stricken  farmers  and  reduce  ex- 
cessive federal  rye  stocks,  storage  costs  of  which  are  high.    It  is  under- 
stood that  about  150,000  metric  tons  of  rye  will  thus  be  disposed  of. 
Labeling  of  the  feed  mixture  will  indicate  that  it  is  not  suited  for 
hogs  and  poultry  because  of  high  salt  and  raw  fiber  content. 

LEBANON  REMOVES  EMBARGO 
ON  WHEAT  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Lebanon* s  embargo  on  wheat  flour,  in  effect  since  May  18,  1959>  was 
lifted  on  December  8,  1959*    Despite  the  embargo,  about  36,000  metric 
tons  were  imported  during  that  period  under  contracts  previously  approved. 
When  the  embargo  was  removed,  importers  were  still  holding  licenses  for 
3,000  metric  tons. 

Total  flour  imports  during  the  U-year  period  ending  with  1958-59 
averaged  86,350  metric  tons  annually.    Italy  supplied  31  percent  of  the 
average  total,  West  Germany  25  percent,  the  United  States  22  percent, 
and  France  12  percent.    Imports  from  the  United  States  dropped  from 
^7,^59  tons  in  1955-56  to  6,091  tons  in  1958-59.    The  decline  is 
attributed  to  greatly  increased  competition  from  European  suppliers, 
mainly  Italy  and  West  Germany. 

In  order  to  protect  the  local  flour  milling  industry,  imports  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  licenses  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy.    Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  copies  of  purchase  contracts 
stating  month  or  months  (with  a  90-day  maximum)  of  arrival  and  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  flour.    A  letter  of  credit  may  be  opened  only  after  an 
import  license  has  been  approved. 

Imported  flour  must  meet  the  following  specifications:  Moisture, 
ik  percent  maximum;  protein,  13  percent  minimum;  ash,  O.52  percent, 
and  lacteal  acidity,  0.60  percent  maximum.    The  flour  must  have  been 
milled  not  more  than  3  months  prior  to  importation.    Before  the  flour 
can  be  cleared  for  entry,  importers  must  produce  a  certificate  issued 
by  the  General  Superintendence  Company  in  the  country  of  origin  at  time 
of  shipment  confirming  the  analysis.    The  certificate  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  sample  of  the  flour. 
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CYCLONE  HITS  MOZAMBIQUE'S  CASHEWS 

The  cashew  crops  of  two  large  plantations  with  thousands  of  acres  of 
trees  in  full  production  are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  "by  a  cyclone 
which  hit  Mozambique's  most  important  cashew-producing  area  in  early  December. 
Although  the  full  extent  of  the  cyclone  damage  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
it  is  thought  that  Mozambique's  i960  exports  of  cashew  nuts  may  be  adversely 
affected. 

WEST  GERMANS  EATING  MORE  POULTRY; 
IMPORTS  FROM  U.  S.  SOAR 

West  Germans  ate  3  pounds more  poultry  per  person  in  1959  than  in  1958, 
according  to  estimates  of  trade  circles  there.  Per  capita  consumption  rose 
from  6  poundsto  9  pounds. 

At  the  same  time,  U.  S.  exports  of  frozen  poultry  to  West  Germany  soared 
from  about  7  million  pounds  in  1958  to  over  k-0  million  in  1959 •    The  United 
States  became  West  Germany's  second  largest  supplier,  outranked  only  by  the 
Netherlands --the  traditional  supplier. 

The  sharp  rise  in  West  German  consumption  of  poultry  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  prices  for  red  meat  continued  to  rise  while  prices  of  imported 
poultry  were  lower  and  the  volume  of  imports  increased.    Pric  s  of  all  poultry 
(imported  and  domestic)  in  1959  averaged  10  percent  below  the  1958  level,  and 
broilers  and  stewing  chickens  were  down  15  percent.    Other  factors  that  helped 
to  popularize  poultry  in  Germany  were  an  increase  in  the  number  of  grocery 
stores  and  butchers  that  offered  poultry  for  sale,  and  the  growing  availability 
of  well-dressed,  well -packed,  oven-ready  poultry. 

NORWEGIAN  IMPORTERS  CONTRACT  FOR 
Ma, 000  BUSHELS  OF  CHINESE  SOYBEANS 

Norwegian  soybean  importers  have  contracted  for  8,000  metric  tons  (29^-, 000 
bushels)  of  soybeans  from  Mainland  China  for  delivery  during  the  first  half  of 
i960,  according  to  reliable  trade  sources.    This  quantity  plus  the  U,000  tons 
(lM7,000  bushels)  negotiated  earlier  brings  the  total  under  contract  from  China 
to  12,000  tons  (Ma, 000  bushels).    The  first  shipment  was  expected  to  arrive 
in  late  December. 

One  of  the  companies,  which  had  purchased  between  11,000  and  12,000  tons 
of  U.S.  beans  in  1959*  reportedly  would  prefer  U.S.  beans  if  the  price  dif- 
ferential did  not  exceed  10  shillings  ($1.M))  per  long  ton. 

The  price  of  Chinese  soybeans  as  of  December  23  was  reported  at  L3^-10 
per  long  ton  ($2.59  per  bushel),  c.i.f.  Norway,  or  about  $2.00  per  ton  below 
the  price  of  U.S.  beans. 

The  trade  reports  that  the  present  market  for  soybean  oil  is  very  good. 
Because  of  the  high  price  of  peanut  oil,  the  margarine  industry  has  been 
substituting  soybean  oil. 
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FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 
EXPECTS  RECORD  COTTON  CROP 

French  Equatorial  Africa's  cotton  crop  for  1959-60  ( August -July)  is  now 
estimated  at  a  record  188,000  "bales  ( 500  pounds  gross).  This  is  up  slightly 
from  crops  of  185,000  hales  in  the  2  preceding  seasons,  and  11  percent  above 
the  195^-58  average  of  169,000  hales. 

This  season's  larger  crop  is  attributed  to  favorahle  weather  and  increased 
use  of  improved  seed.    Acreage  was  about  the  same  as  the  1958-59  estimated 
plantings  of  900j000  acres.    A  number  of  factors  will  prohably  limit  further  ex- 
pansion in  cotton  acreage  within  the  near  future.    These  include  high  production 
costs,  inadequate  transportation,  difficulties  in  meeting  competition  in  world 
markets,  and  increased  cost  of  government  subsidies  to  producers. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  French  Equatorial  Africa  during  1958-59;  mostly  to 
France,  amounted  to  about  200,000  bales--up  18  percent  from  exports  of  169,000 
in  195T-58»    Stocks  on  August  1,  1959;  were  estimated  at  ^0,000  bales,  compared 
with  60,000  a  year  earlier. 

Most  textile  goods  consumed  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  are  imported.  How- 
ever, 2  small  textile  mills  built  in  1957  use  about  2,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually. 

U.S.  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS 
LOWER  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 

U.S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  July -November  1959  totaled  166  million 
bushels,  approximately  a  million  below  those  in  the  same  period  of  1958.  Wheat 
exports  were  13^*5  million  bushels  and  flour  exports  were  31.6  million  bushels, 
compared  with  136.7  and  30.6  million  bushels,  respectively,  a  year  earlier. 

Wheat  exports  to  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Pakistan,  and  Formosa  were  considerably 
higher  than  during  the  same  months  of  1958.    In  addition,  a  total  of  6  million 
bushels  were  exported  to  the  Canary  Islands,  Egypt,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  "  whereas  none  went  to  these  areas  in  the  first  5  months  of  1958-59*  In 
contrast,  there  were  substantial  reductions  in  exports  to  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  India. 

Flour  exports  to  Italy,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Lebanon,  and  Egypt  were  substantially 
larger  in  July -November  1959  than  a  year  earlier.    These  gains  more  than  offset 
sizable  reductions  in  shipments  to  Venezuela,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Philippines . 

Preliminary  estimates  for  December  exports  indicate  that  total  wheat  and 
flour  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1959-60  (July -December)  may  be  well 
below  the  210  million  bushels  exported  during  the  first  half  of  1958-59* 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    O.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-November  1958  and  July-November  1959 


July-November  1958 


July-November  1959 


Country  of 
destination 


1  :  ,* 

:    Wheat  .Flour  l/:    Total  .    Wheat  : Flour  1/.  Total 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


Western  Hemisphere:  : 

British  West  Indies  :  6 

Central  America  :  626 

Cuba  :  1,84.8 

Brazil    13, 116 

Colombia  :  1,114: 

Peru  :  2,480 

Venezuela   :  721 

Others   :  714 

Total   :  20,625 


Europe:  : 

Austria  :  805 

Belgium-Luxembourg  :  2,370 

Finland   :  278 

Germany,  West  :  9,622 

Greece  :  1 

Italy  :  — 

Netherlands   :  4,107 

Norway  :  979 

Poland  :  9,131 

Sweden  :  1,570 

United  Kingdom  :  10,521 

Yugoslavia   :  7,277 

Others   :  1,593 


Total  :  48,254 


Asia:  : 

Ceylon  :  — 

India   :  41,683 

Israel  :  2,730 

Japan  :  10,591 

Jordan   :  — 

Korea  :  4,675 

Lebanon   :  968 

Pakistan  :  1,975 

Philippines   :  390 

Taiwan  (Formosa)   :  2,602 

Turkey  :  1,003 

Others  :  179 


Total   :  66,796 


Africa:  : 

Canary  Islands   :  — 

Egypt  :  — 

Union  of  South  Africa  . . . : 

Others   :  1,039 

Total   :  1,03? 

Oceania  : 

Unspecified  :  — 


World  total  2/  :  136,714 


1,272 
1,7^2 
1,128 

167 
416 
1,471 
1.868 


8,064 


1,278 
2,368 
2,976 
13,116 
1,281 
2,896 
2,192 
2.582 


28,689 


29 
955 
2,443 
17,829 
22 
1,849 
3,906 
2,257 


29,290 


708 
1,416 

890 
8 

251 
90 
196 
2.032 


5,591 


203 
810 
2,121 
1,663 
322 
105 
11 
1,770 
1,078 
239 


805 
2,379 

278 
9,825 

811 
2,121 
5,770 
1,301 
9,236 
1,581 
12,291 
8,355 
1,832 


872 

939 

6,460 
128 
546 

2,358 
596 

9,565 

6,754 
7,021 
1,721 


45 
6 

235 
1,271 
3,925 
1,411 

208 

220 
15 

357 
1,302 

526 


8,331 


56,585 


36,960 


9,521 


1,154 

21 
52 
872 
252 
449 
477 
2 

5,024 
167 

2,754 


1,154 
41,704 
2,782 
11,463 
252 
5,124 
1,445 
1,977 
5,414 
2,769 
1,003 
2,933 


29,832 
3,063 
10,327 
1,483 
3,660 

407 
4,228 

335 
5,315 

357 

738 


2,219 
12 
71 
1,165 
332 
711 
1,434 
126 
2,142 
24.6 
2/ 
2,940 


11,224 


78,020 


59,745 


11,398 


506 
2,371 


506 
3.410 


1,211 
4,159 
1,082 
2.072 


2,877 


3,916 


8,524 


4 

2,752 

2/ 
2.233 


4,989 


15 
110 


15 
110 


11 
122 


30,621 


167,335:  134,521:    31,632:  166,153 


1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (grain  equivalent) 
3_/  Includes  exports  for  relief  or  charity. 


2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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KENYA'S  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
GAIN  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  1959 

Kenya's  exports  to  50  countries  in  the  first  half  of  1959  were  valued 
at  $^7«6  million,  or  $5.6  million  more  than  shipments  in  the  same  period 
of  1958»    Nearly  90  percent  were  agricultural. 

As  retained  imports  were  smaller  than  in  the  first  6  months  of  1958, 
the  adverse  "visible"  trade  balance  for  the  period  dropped  by  over  $7*2 
million --from  $^0  million  to  $32.7  million.    This  adverse  balance ,  however, 
was  offset  by  interterritorial  trade  with  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  tourist 
income,  railway  and  port  services,  and  various  other  items,  such  as  regular 
grants  and  loans  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Funds  and  other 
United  Kingdom  government  sources. 

Exports  of  coffee  (the  most  valuable  single  export)  made  up  32  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  exports,  compared  with  36.6  percent  in  1958; 
but  the  volume  increased  by  more  than  a  thousand  tons.    Tea  exports  rose 
11  percent  in  weight  and  7«5  percent  in  value.    Sisal,  the  third  most 
valuable  export,  rose  substantially  in  value  per  ton. 

Exports  of  pyrethrum  extracts  and  flowers,  hides  and  skins,  cotton, 
and  wattle  bark  extract  (used  for  tanning)  all  rose  substantially  in  value. 
Corn  exports  fell  in  volume,  and  the  1959-60  crop  is  expected  to  meet  only 
domestic  needs. 

The  increase  in  value  of  all  exports  continued  through  July.  Since 
then,  the  price  of  Kenya's  high-grade  mild  Arabica  coffees  has  strengthened; 
West  Germany  continues  to  be  the  major  market. 

CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  U.S.  MEAT  AND 
BYPRODUCTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Cuban  imports  of  U.S.  red  meats,  lard,  and  edible  and  inedible  tallow 
rose  considerably  during  the  first  11  months  of  1959. 

This  rise  in  meat  imports  contrasts  sharply  with  the  general  import 
picture.    Total  Cuban  imports  of  U.S.  farm  products  have  declined  during 
the  past  year;  in  the  third  quarter  of  1959  they  dropped  from  $50  million 
to  $31  million. 

Main  red  meat  import  items  showing  increases  were  hams  and  shoulders 
(up  15  percent)  and  bacon  (up  5^  percent).    Principal  gains  in  byproduct 
imports  were  in  lard  (up  k-2  percent)  and  tallow  and  greases  (up  17  percent). 
Edible  tallow  imports  increased  32  percent  from  2.9  to  3.8  million  pounds. 
There  were  two  primary  reasons  for  these  increases:    Heavy  1959  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  pork  and  lard  was  accompanied  by  lower  prices;  and  while  Cuban  hog 
slaughter  was  at  a  standstill,  demand  for  pork  products  increased  because 
of  the  availability  of  lower-priced  imported  pork  and  lard.    The  steady 
population  increase  was  a  contributing  factor. 
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MEAT:    U.  S.  exports  to  Cuba,  annual  1957  and  1958,  and 
January-November  1958  and  1959 


(Product  weight  basis) 


:Percent  change 

:  January- 

•November 

:  Jan.-N©v. 

Commodity 

:  1957 

:  1950 

:  195o 

:  1959 

:1959  from  19?o 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  Percent 

Beef  and  veal, 

:  228 

:  290 

:  263 

!  IpO 

'  -^3 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen. . . . 

:  63 

:  143 

:  loo 

:  310 

:  +99 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

Ik, 916 

:  16,136 

:  14,708 

16,926 

:  +15 

:  495 

:  11,507 

10,746 

:    l6 , 591 

:  +54 

Other  pork,  pickled, 

14,143 

:  1,012 

1,500 

:  1,720 

'  +15 

Hams  &  shoulders,  canned 

:  224 

20O 

191 

:  151 

:  -21 

145 

205 

:  190 

:  154 

:  -19 

Sausage,  bologna,  and  frank-  : 

furters,  except  canned.  : 

96  1 

104 

96 

128 

:  +33 

225 

290 

:  273 

327 

+20 

70 

194 

194  : 

71 

-63 

30,605  : 

30,697  ' 

28,321  : 

36,536 

+29 

178,791  : 

162,994  : 

147,689  : 

209,617  : 

+42 

Inedible  tallow  &  greases  : 

27,624  : 

33,529  ' 

30,425  : 

35,551 

+17 

3,882  : 

3,445  : 

2,890  : 

3,807 

+32 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


U.  S.  COTTON  L INTERS 
EXPORTS  UP  THIS  SEASON 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  1  inters,  mostly  chemical  qualities,  were 
142,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  the  first  4  months  (August- 
November)  of  the  1959-60  season--up  65  percent  from  the  86,000  bales 
exported  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.     Exports  in  November  1959 
were  32,000  bales,  compared  with  45,000  bales  in  October,  and  29,000 
in  November  1958. 

Quantities  exported  to  principal  destinations  during  August- November 
1959,  with  comparable  1958  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany 
90,000  bales  (41,000);  United  Kingdom  19,000  (14,000);  Japan  13,000 
(7,000);  Canada  10,000  (12,000);  the  Netherlands  6,000  (1,000);  and 
France  3,000  (9,000). 
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UPTREND  IN  EL  SALVADOR'S 
COTTON  PRODUCTION  HALTED 

El  Salvador's  cotton  production  this  season  is  expected  to  decline  for 
the  first  time  since  1950-51.  The  1959-60  crop,  estimated  at  150,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  is  down  15  percent  from  last  season's  record  production 
of  177,000  hales. 

The  smaller  crop  this  season  was  the  result  of  an  even  sharper  decline 
in  acreage—from  132,000  acres  in  1958-59  to  an  estimated  10^,000  in  1959-60. 
Acreage  reductions  are  attributed  mainly  to  tight  production  credit,  brought 
about  by  lower  prices  received  by  growers  during  1958-59;  and  prospects  for 
further  price  declines  in  1959-60. 

Cotton  exports  of  2^-0,000  bales  from  El  Salvador  in  1958-59  were  almost 
double  the  127,000  bales  exported  in  1957-58,  and  were  the  highest  on  record. 
Quantities  shipped  to  principal  destinations  in  1958-59;  with  comparable 
1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:     Japan  171,000  bales  (7^,000);  the 
United  Kingdom  17,000  (9,000);  and  Canada  1^,000  (5,000). 

The  heavy  export  movement  last  season  substantially  reduced  cotton 
stocks --from  95; 000  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  about  20,000 
bales  on  July  31;  1959 •    The  net  effect  of  the  smaller  beginning  carryover 
and  crop  this  season  is  a  reduction  in  exportable  supplies.    Exports  during 
the  first  2  months  (August-September)  of  this  season  were  3;000  bales,  against 
15,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.    Preliminary  forecasts 
indicate  that  total  exports  this  season  may  drop  back  to  around  the  1957-58 
level. 

Cotton  consumption  in  El  Salvador  may  show  some  increase  this  season  from 
the  11,000  bales  used  in  1958-59. 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
UP  SUBSTANTIALLY 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  in  November  1959  were  671,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross  (652,000  running  bales).    This  was  an  increase  of  67  per- 
cent from  October  exports  of  2+03,000  bales,  and  more  than  double  exports  of 
327,000  bales  in  November  I958. 

Exports  during  the  first  k-  months  (August -November)  of  the  current  season 
amounted  to  1,1+11,000  bales  (1,372,000  running  bales) --up  nearly  50  percent 
from  951,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  months  a  year  earlier.    Total  exports 
from  the  United  States  this  season  are  expected  to  be  at  least  6,000,000 
bales,  compared  with  2,800,000  bales  in  1958-59,  and  5,700,000  in  1957-58. 

Registrations  of  cotton  for  export  under  the  1959-60  payment -in -kind 
program  totaled  5;082,000  running  bales  as  of  January  8,  i960. 
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COTTON:    United  States  exports  of  cotton  by  country  of  destination, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1957  and  1958, 
August -November  1958  and  1959 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination 

:  Average 

:August-November 

:1935-39 

:1950-54 

;  1957 

"  1958 

:  1958 

:  1959 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

:  bales 

;  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

. . . .  :  0 

:  38 

:  55 

:  15 

6 

:  6 

. 169 

:  121 

:  182 

:  49 

:  17 

:  41 

. . . . :  33 

:  29 

:  26 

:  8 

:  3 

;  3 

. . . . :  35 

!  13 

:  19 

:  13 

:  13 

:  19 

. 662 

:  431 

:  367 

:  199 

:  129 

;  142 

si  1 

»  JUL 

:  623 

:  103 

1  1  0 

Italy  

:  379 

.  572 

154 

:  61 

:  134 

107 

127 

113 

:  21 

:  9 

:  43 

:  14 

:  13 

:  1 

.  1/ 

:  2 

1/ 

248 

:  93 

:  48 

;  64 

7 

24 

12 

:  6 

:  0 

142  : 

217 

297 

127 

:  0 

53 

130 

35 

13 

18 

42 

81  : 

12 

4 

:  26 

434  ; 

709  : 

210 

70 

128 

86 

115  : 

151  : 

1/  : 

1/ 

8  : 

18  : 

3  : 

2  . 

1 

2,306  ■ 

3,512  : 

1,376  : 

562 

737 

. . . .  :         9  • 

31  : 

67  : 

40  ; 

21  : 

15 

. 301  ■ 

311  : 

277  : 

89  : 

18  ! 

49 

Chile  

. . . .  •         9  • 

24  : 

35  : 

3  : 

1  , 

3 

. . . .  •        20  ■ 

30  : 

69  : 

21  : 

7  : 

2 

1 1  • 

46  : 

9  : 

3  . 

10 

9  : 

11  : 

12  : 

6  | 

1 

•  3/ 

8  : 

138  j 

125  : 

38  : 

81 

Ind  ia ............................ 

253  : 

114  : 

80  : 

1  : 

11 

3/  : 

19  : 

31  : 

17  : 

6  : 

9 

3/  s 

12  : 

18  : 

12  : 

1/  : 

5 

871  : 

1,174  : 

544  : 

146  : 

308 

3/  ! 

80  ; 

207  : 

227  : 

60  : 

70 

9  : 

59  : 

97  : 

23  : 

23 

3/  : 

85  : 

110  : 

182  : 

48  : 

62 

3/ 

6  : 

37  : 

15  : 

7  : 

7 

61  : 

54  : 

46  ; 

4  : 

18 

4,134  i 

5,959  : 

2,895  : 

951  . 

1,411 

3,977  • 

5,717  : 

2,790  : 

916 

1,372 

1/  Less  than  500  bales.  2/  Includes  Czechoslovakia  65  and  Norway  17.  3/  If  any, 
included  in  other  countries.    4/  Includes  China  117,  and  French  Indochina  22. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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COLOMBIA  EXPECTS  ANOTHER 
RECORD  COTTON  CROP 

Colombia's  1959-60  cotton  crop,  currently  estimated  at  250,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross),  is  at  a  new  high  for  the  second  successive 
year.     It  is  67  percent  above  the  1958-59  crop  of  150,000  bales,  and 
more  than  double  average  annual  production  of  116,000  bales  in  the 
past  5  years  (195I4--58 ) . 

This  season's  record  crop  is  attributed  to  a  sharp  increase  in 
acreage,  which  reflects  continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  expand  and  improve  cotton  production.    The  estimated 
350,000  acres  planted  to  .cotton  this  season  is  59  percent  above 
1958-59  plantings  of  220,000  acres. 

Cotton  consumption  in  Colombia  is  also  expected  to  reach  a  new 
peak  in  1959-60,  and  very  likely  will  exceed  200,000  bales.  In 
line  with  recent  rapid  increases  in  cotton  production,  Colombian 
textile    mill  facilities  are  being  expanded.    Early  this  season, 
licenses  were  granted  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  of 
$^•,800,000  worth  of  mill  equipment.    This  will  permit  consumption 
of  an  additional  23,000  bales  of  cotton,  thus  increasing  annual  mill 
capacity  from  207,000  bales  to  about  230,000. 

The  second  National  Cotton  Growers  Congress  of  Colombia, 
which  met  in  November,  adopted  a  cotton  export  subsidy  plan  as  a 
means  to  cope  with  the  impending  surplus  of  Colombian  cotton.  To 
finance  the  plan,  each  cotton  grower  will  pay  into  the  export  fund 
a  specified  amount  for  each  pound  of  cotton  grown.    The  amount  of 
the  payment  will  be  subject  to  change  each  year  in  accordance  with 
market  fluctuations.    When  cotton  is  exported  from  Colombia  at  prices 
below  those    prevailing  on  the  domestic  market  the  exporter  will 
collect  the  difference  from  the  fund. 

The  Institute  of  Cotton  Development  sold  about  i+,000  bales  for 
export  under  the  new  plan  in  December  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
December  21,  1959). 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Columbia  have  decreased  in  recent  years 
as  domestic  production  has  increased.     Imports  declined  from  77,000 
bales  in  1957-58  to  38,000  in  1958-59,  and  may  drop  to  5,000  bales 
or  less  in  1959-60.    Prior  to  the  current  season  most  of  Columbia's 
cotton  imports  were  supplied  by  the  United  States,  with  smaller 
quantities  coming  from  Peru  and  Egypt. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1959,  were  estimated  at  18,000  bales, 
compared  with  20,000  a  year  earlier. 
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U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS,  EDIBLE  OILS, 
AMD  OILSEED  CAKES  AND  MEALS  UP  SHAPPLY 

U.S.  exports  of  soybeans,  edible  oils,  and  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  during 
October-November  1959  rose  sharply  compared  with  the  first  2  months  of  the 
previous  marketing  year. 


SOYBEANS,  EDIBLE  OILS,  AND  OILSEED  CAKES  AND  MEALS:     United  States 

exports,  year  beginning  October  1,  1957  and.  1958, 
 and  October-November  1958  and  1959  


Commodity 

: 

:  1957-58 

!  1958-59 

•  October-November 

!  1958  1/ 

:  1959  1/ 

• 

Million 

bushels 

• 

.:'  85.5 

110.1 

27.8 

:  32.5 

Edible  oils: 

■ 

• 
• 

.        o)iA  n 

Million 

:  930.^ 
to.  2 

pounds 

.  96.8 
18.3 

83.8 

.  110.8 

1,33^.6 

115.1 

19k, 6 

938.9  ' 

1 , 208 . 6 

305.7 

356.9 

• 

1,000  short  tons 

Cakes  and  meals: 

.:  7.2 

512.2  ' 

27.3 
31.2 

91.8 

.5 

5.0 

13^.0 
57.8 
22.5 

,:  316.3 

581.0 

97.9 

216.5 

Meal  equivalent  of  soybean  exports.. 

, :  2,001.0  : 

2,609.0 

600.0 

764.0 

l/  Preliminary.  2j  Includes  peanut  cake  and  meal  and  small  quantities  of 
other  cakes  and  meals. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Soybean  exports  were  up  17  percent,  or  4.7  million  bushels,  from  October- 
November  1958.    Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  increased  their  purchases  by  about 
1.2  million  bushels  each,  while  the  Netherlands  took  2.4  million  bushels  more 
than  a  year  earlier. 

U.S.  exports  of  edible  oils  (cottonseed  and  soybean)  during  October-November 
1959  were  almost  70  percent  larger  than  in  1958.    Cottonseed  oil  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  October-November  1958  tonnage  by  5  times,  or  92.5  million  pounds; 
however,  exports  of  soybean  oil  were  13  percent  or  13.0  million  pounds  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.    The  increase  in  cottonseed  oil  exports  was  due  largely  to 
heavy  purchases  by  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan. 
( continued) 
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The  most  spectacular  decline  in  soybean  oil  exports  was  in  the  quan- 
tity shipped  to  Spain — 22.1  million  pounds  less  than  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1958.     Other  important  buyers  who  reduced  their  takings  included 
Italy — down  7«8  million  poundsj  Morocco — 5«3  million  pounds;  and  Turkey — 
3.5  million  pounds.    Partly  offsetting  these  declines  were  substantial 
increases  in  shipments  to  several  South  American  countries;  Argentina-- 
up  6.6  million  poundsj  Peru--  9«0  million  poundsj  and  Colombia- -2*3 
million  pounds . 

U.  S.    exports  of  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  during  October -November 
1959  were  more  than  double  those  in  the  comparable  months  of  1958.  Most 
of  the  increase  was  in  exports  to  northern  European  countries  and  Canada. 
Soybean  cake  and  meal  made  up  62  percent  of  the  total  exports,  cotton- 
seed cake  27  percent  and  linseed  cake  and  meal  accounted  for  most  of  the 
rest.    Exports  of  oilcakes  and  meals,  plus  the  meal  equivalent  of  exported 
soybeans,  totaled  980,500  tons,  compared  with  758,000  tons  a  year  earlier. 

INDIA  EXTENDS  PEANUT  EXPORT 
QUOTA  THROUGH  JUNE  30 

India  recently  extended  through  June  30,  i960,  the  export  quota  of 
20,000  long  tons  (22,1-1-00  short  tons)  of  hand-picked  selected  (HPS)  pea- 
nutskernels  to  all  permissible  destinations.      The  effective  period  of 
the  quota—first  announced  on  November  30  to  be  for  the  period  January 
1,  i960,  through  March  31;  i960 — was  extended  an  additional  3  months  in 
response  to  trade  representations. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  government  has  been  establishing 
liberal  export  quotas  for  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  primarly  to  maximize 
foreign  exchange  earnings.    However,  the  strong  internal  demand  and  high 
prices  have  restricted  exports  of  these  commodities. 

PAKISTAN- INDIA  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  ANNOUNCED 

Pakistan  and  India  signed  a  limited  trade  and  payments  agreement  on 
December  3;  1959;  for  exchange  of  commodities  worth  $l+,2  million  in  each 
direction.  Both  countries  expressed  the  hope  that  this  trade  will  be  in 
addition  to  existing  trade  of  about  $30  million  annually  between  the  two 
countries . 

Pakistan  will  export  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton,  fresh  fruit,  and 
other  items,  including  eggs  and  poultry.  India  will  export  bidi  leaves, 
fresh  fruit,  vegetables  (including  seed  potatoes),  and  other  items. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1950  that  India  has  agreed  to  purchase 
Pakistani  cotton. 
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COPRA:    Philippine  Republic,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
December  and  January- December  1958  and  1959 


Country  of  destination 


1950  1/     :    1959  1/ 

1958  1/     :    1959  1/ 

Long  tons    :  Long  tons 

23,1^3     1  17,615 
(23,143!    :  (17,615! 

Long  tons    :  Long  tons 
t 

t  1 

263,609     :  289,531 

(262,850!    !  (289,531 

1,000  t   

2,070     :  750 
1.000     :  401 

23.143     :  17.615 

268,979     :  290,682 

2,000  : 

1,467     t  5,700 

200  : 
38,672     :  7,400 
15,399     J  29,196 

—     :     2/  10,800 

3.467     :  5.700 

54.271     :  47.396 

500     :  — 
■a  oca      •        0  con 

1,250     :  — 
2,000     :  5,100 
1,000  : 
16,963     :  17,651 
—     :  2,000 

500     j         — - 
4/    500  .  :5/  14,350 

3*,  y*°    •         3, 500 

•       99  POO       •             91  QQO 

1     12,559     :  5,000 
57,832     :  38,680 
1     11,468     :  4,500 
217,124     :  186,895 
8,500     :  9,960 
100      :  ^.500 
28,763     :  13,350 
,6/   1,000     :    2/  23,381 

25.963     :  41.601 

1    394,193     :  310.756 

—     :  492 

3,200     I  — 
750     :  492 
1         —     :  225 
4,500     :  1,250 

—     :  492 

8.450     :  3.467 

... .              1                  •  — 
52,573     :     65,408     1    725,893     1  652,301 

J 
: 
x 

8orth  America: 

United  States  t 

Atlantic  Coast  : 

1  1 

,  t 

 : 

 : 

 :_ 

>  :~ 

r 


Pacific  Coast. 
Canada  

Haiti  


Panama  Canal  Zone...  

Total  

South  America: 

Chile  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Unspecified.  

Total  

Europe: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  

Denmark  

France  

Germany,  West  

Italy  

Netherlands.  

Norway  

Spain  

Sweden  

Optional  discharge  3_/  

Total  

Asia: 

Israel.....  

Japan  

South  Korea....  ..: 

Lebanon.  .......: 

Syria  : 

Total  


: 


Grand  total. 


■\j  Pr»n«<nary.    2/  Includes  4,700  tons  to  Colombia/ Venezuela  optional  discharge. 
3_/  West  Germany,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  or  Norway.  4/  To  "Europe 
unspecified".    5_/  Includes  11,850  tons  to  "Europe  unspecified".    6/  500  tons  to 
Finland  and  500  tons  to  Switzerland.    Jj  Includes  14,550  tons  to    Europe  unspecified" 
and  1,000  tons  to  France/ Italy/Lebanon  optional  discharge. 


COCONUT  OIL:    Philippine  Republic,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
December  and  January-December  1958  and  1959 


North  America:  : 

United  States  : 

Atlantic  Coast  : 

Pacific  Coast  : 

Cuba  t 

Total 

Europe: 

Netherlands 

Total 

Grand  total 


27903     :  2/  82,173 


\J  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  3  tons  to  Guam  and  300  tons  to  Japan. 

Source:    Official  sources,  January- December  1958. 

Philippine  trade  sources, December  1958  and  1959  and  January-December  1959* 
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